Disraeli

clear. Like all intelligent men who are not in any way
creative, Sir Robert was dangerously sympathetic towards
the creations of others. Incapable of formulating a system,
he threw himself voraciously on those he came across., and
applied them more rigorously than would their inventors.
He would defend a policy long after the time when it would
have been wise to compromise, end then, with a sudden
understanding of his adversaries' objections, would become
an advocate for the Opposition policy. It was in this way
that, after fighting Canning with an almost cruel doggedness
for his anxiety to emancipate the Catholics in England, he
himself, after Canning's death, became the Catholics'
emancipator. And now too, elected by the county gentry
to defend a custom-house policy, he was plunging headlong
into the Free Trade camp. Thus it came about, that always
at the instant when he was most sure of his good faith and
intellectual courage, he seemed in other men's eyes to be a
deserter. Disraeli fixed upon the most appropriate point to
launch the attack, and drove it firmly home.

The opening skirmish was brought about by a retort of
Peel's. Disraeli had just concluded some observations with
an appeal to the Minister not to see in them an act of
hostility but, on the contrary, one of amicable frankness.
Peel rose, and turning towards Disraeli, quoted with cutting
dtisdain some lines of his illustrious predecessor, Canning:

"Give me the avowed, the erect, the manly foe;
Bold I can meet, perhaps may turn, the blow;
But of all plagues, good Heaven, Thy wrath can send,
Save, save^ O save me from the candid friend!**

A rash quotation to come from one who had played beside
Canning just that same part of the dangerous friend, some
would even say the treacherous friend. Glances were
exchanged; eyes were turned sidelong on Disraeli; he made